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A FIZZLE OF GENIUS. 

The following is translated for Brush and Pencil because it shows another and interesting 
sort of criticism, and will present Rodin in a light different from the vapid and ignorant praise so 
often met with in our daily press. Rodin has done some great work and is a prominent name among 
French sculptors. His " Balzac," so long anticipated, is finished, and it is reproduced here from a 
photograph taken in the Salon, for our readers to see for themselves. That it was not accepted is not 
so surprising after all. A profile view was published with some remarks in the August number of 
Brush and Pencil, where it was stated that M. Falguiere had received the commission to carry out 
the Balzac monument, which it is hoped will be unveiled in 1900.— Editor. 

TO begin with, I must ask pardon for recalling an incident in order 
that it may not be brought up against me by the ill-disposed. For 
the sculptor in question has a numerous following, who defend the glory 
of their idol as they would their own reputation, and for that matter the 
most of them have no other. It is not permitted to cite this name, Rodin, 
without prostrating one's self. The critics stand guard around the greatest 
genius of the century — what am I saying? of all the centuries; so he 
has been called by a distinguished and virile journalist — and menace 
with their pens whomsoever does not bow to the ground. It is a pecul- 
iarity of the snobs of literature, of journalism and of the salons to 
endeavor to attract attention by their manner of flaunting the banner of 
modernity. Unequal to the effort of creating great works, destined to 
immortality, they make for themselves temporary gods, of little or no 
importance — Rodin, Mallarme, the prince of poets, a literary fantoche — 
Rodin, famous mainly for a " Gate of Hell," which will never be finished, 
or rather, which exists no longer, for it only emerged from a magnificent 
dream to return into it again ; finally for a statue of Balzac, which he 
cannot do. 

Here is my anecdote. In 1885 — that was eleven years ago ; how time 
flies ! — I published regularly in the Figaro a series of sketches, la vie • 
litiiraire et artistique. With great difficulty, however, I got them to accept 
an article entitled, "He Who Returns from Hell," concerning an artist 
at that time quite unknown. M. Marcarde, in the absence of M. P6rivier, 
hesitated about using it, saying, " Rodin qu'est ce que c'est que 5a " ! I 
know only the "Wandering Jew." Figaro has never spoken of this 
Rodin. I replied, " Well, it will be to our honor to speak of him first." 
A good strong affirmation carries weight sometimes. M. Marcarde smiled, 
and as though it concerned some imaginary personage, remarked, " After 
all, it is interesting." M. Rodin worked formerly at the manufactory of 
Sevres, devising models for M. Carrier- Belleuse, and I said, "It must be 
hard to have in one's head great projects which require time and genius, 
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and while one feels that he has something there worth doing to be obliged 
to drive away these dreams all the week long in order to earn one's daily 
bread. Sundays remain, and these days of restless research are real 
fete days." I described also — having seen the plaster sketches — "La 
Porte de L'Enfers," destined for a palace of decorative arts, a future poem 
in bronze, of more than one hundred and fifty figures, where humanity, 
with its revolts, its despairs, its uglinesses of conscience, its frenzies, its 
maledictions, its grosser appetites, at the same time as its yearnings for 
the infinite, were to be embodied -=- by a wonderful artist — with artistic 
power that should thrill men through all centuries to come. 

Now, after eleven years, where is the Door ? Its gigantic sides have 
become two monstrous legs, where perhaps a few damned souls still hang, 
while the door itself has gone, no one knows whither, to lose itself in the 
dream whence a sculptor with the promises of genius had evoked it — 
Icarus, whose wings melt and fall as they approach the sun, and not 
Buonarotti. Since then the critics— excepting some malicious ones with 
personal reasons — like the sheep of Dindenaut, jumping into the sea pell- 
mell, after Panurge's own, have apotheosized M. Rodin without cessation, 
and the public, if not so indifferent to vain sounds, might have wondered 
at so fanatical an admiration for chefs-d'oeuvre which it has never seen. 
Yes, they know the group of " Le Bourgeois de Calais," that band of 
giants, in shirts, with the queer gestures of little Javanese dancers, and 
before which Calaisians pass — always stupefied. There is a head of a 
woman at the Luxembourg, a bust of M. Puvis de Chavannes, exhibited 
one year in plaster, the next year in marble ; also a paving block, which 
is, it seems, M. Octave Mirbeau, the emotional romancer of that beautiful 
book, " Le Calvaire." Thus upon a pedestal of articles, M. Rodin has 
become a god. 

M. Dalou, M. Falguiere, the sculptor of the woman of today — then 
you are no longer an artist, sir, from the moment you recognize such a 
pretender — M. Bartholome, whose funeral monument is of so grave and 
penetrating an inspiration ; M. Injalbert, M. Boucher, M. Dubois, and 
others, do not exist. There is only Rodin, I assure you. However, 
M. Dalou is really a master ; he, whose high relief of Mirabeau, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and monument to Delacroix in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, are admirable, real chefs-d'oeuvre, and whose works are 
countless. For ten years we have had only Rodin. He alone, and it is 
enough. He suffices for the honor of this century — of all centuries. 
Then Rodin, who was an artist humble before nature, like an image-fash- 
ioner of the primitive cathedrals ; Rodin, who, at that time, in the 
silence of the critics, and the pride of bronze or stone, toiling at his Dante 
gate, pausing now and then from his labor to read again a sonnet of 
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Baudelaire ; Rodin was soon to be troubled by a burst of applause. A 
horde of Janissaries established themselves around his unfinished portal 
with enthusiastic clamor, and the poor sculptor — reflecting that each 
stroke of his thumb on the clay was a fearful and synthetic manifesta- 
tion of all human thought, that his white people, these silhouettes of 
plaster, the prey of two desires contemplated every afternoon by fashion- 
able and ecstatic snobdom, chanting their entire gamut of adulation, from 
pretty cries to hysterical swoonings, were destined to galvanize into a new 
life the exhausted modern world — began at this time to demolish his 
portal in an unfortunate pursuit of the involved and the Michael Angel- 
esque. No longer the naif sculptor, entranced by the splendor of life, 
but his brain turned and finally softened by the hosannahs, he has tried 
to limit his utterance to memorable words worthy of his definitive instal- 
lation as genius-in- chief. At the interment of M. Magnard, he stood 
silent, surrounded by his " bureau of publicity," when, suddenly awak- 
ening from his meditations, he spoke : 

1 ' It is not possible that all religion should be encompassed by the fbur 
walls of a church. ' ' 

And he relapsed into silence ; and all respected the silence of Michael 
Angelo. Well, well, Rodin is the Buonarotti, vaguely, very vaguely. 
He made us hope so, that is all. Michael Angelo, like all true geniuses, 
like Shakespeare, like Moliere, like Hugo, like Balzac, had power and 
fecundity. Michael Angelo, sculptor, painter, architect, has his colossal 
statue of David ; he has his Pieta, his Moses, his Bacchus, his Christ 
embracing the cross ; as painter, he has the greatest fresco in the world, 
marvelous, overpowering, the "Last Judgment"; as architect, his fame 
rests on St. Peter's, at Rome, the Farnese Palace, the Pia gate. We 
will not take into account the sonnets in which his genius found recrea- 
tion. And M. Rodin, who has stood for years dreaming before the block 
of marble in which Balzac rests hidden, equal to him, Michael- Angelo 
Buonarotti ! Is it impudence or ignorance ? It is but a literary sport, 
which does not dupe the public. They make great men nowadays, and 
it is all the more amusing to them if the sculptor or the poet — M. Mal- 
larme, for instance — has produced but little. It would be still funnier 
if he had produced nothing at all ; and sometimes I have dreamed of 
writing an article on a new genius, made up out of whole cloth ; for we 
have to change our great men from time to time. 

Michael- Angelo Rodin has projected a work, and it is the proper thing 
to admire it already. But he understood well enough that to finish and 
offer it to the public, this mere conventional formality, would be tiresome 
and superfluous after all the eulogies which the writers have heaped upon 
the idea of this work. As to the statue of Balzac, it is the fashion among 
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the following of M. Rodin to scorn M. Marquet de Vasselot. Very well ; 
I dare to say that this bust, which is in the Theater Franc ais, is a marble 
which almost breathes, a superb revelation of the powerful face of the 
great Tourangean writer, of the sovereign master, of Balzac. 

M. Rodin, on meeting a friend three years ago, sighed : 

' ' I return from Tours where I went to look at those fertile plains, 
those vast horizons, to find there the image of Balzac." This is idling, 
not work ; not the genius which accomplishes, which realizes. One must 
attack resolutely the pile of clay, then the block of marble, for the dream 
too much prolonged is called on the morrow impotency — pardon, Rodin, 
I sought another word, but could not find it. And I, too, was one of the 
first to do the wrong, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, of bringing too early 
the branch of golden laurel which has cast over the magnified sculptor — 
over his forehead and hands — a withering shadow. 

"Sunday, April 16. — Rodin complains to me of finding himself with- 
out energy, hampered by an influenza which has not yet declared itself; 
he has worked, however, but has produced only unimportant things." 
Le Journal des Goncourt, 1893, and two years after, the first of March, 
1895, the last de Goncourt relates the lamentations of Rodin. The 6th 
July the survivor whose confidences were decidedly redoubtable, writes 
further : " On the railroad, Rodin, whom I find really changed, and very 
melancholy from his state of feebleness, and the fatigue which he experi- 
ences at this time in working, complains almost dolefully." But why 
comment ! One feels a pity stealing into the heart, for, after all, it is, 
indeed, praiseworthy to suffer the ambition of having genius and to 
have given sometimes the impression of it. An artist is already noble 
because of having dreamed higher than he can ever attain. If Rodin has 
for years hung fire with his Balzac we cannot blame him, when we recall 
his early promise of genius, for at least he has not fallen to the position of a 
happy stupid, that is to say according to a definition, one who is always 
at the height of his ambitions. 

Without doubt, but artistic and literary conditions are subject to 
change, and one must take the consequences ; M. Rodin said so one day 
when he consented not to be sublime : " Suet is life." Let us return to 
the only important matter. Balzac should have his statue, and through 
the inertia of M. Rodin, he who has the immortal right to stand forth 
before all Paris is still shrouded in the formless marble ; and will be for a 
long time if M. Rodin does not relinquish the task, if some one else is 
not called upon — Dalou, Bartholome —for a monument which shall recall 
the principal personages of the " Comedie Humaine," and which will be 
crowned by the bust of the master. (What is the use of the rest, the 
rounded paunch, the short legs? The head is enough, with its forehead 
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broad and high, the strong shoulders, and then below the synthesis in 
bronze of his work.) Let M. Rodin withdraw that Balzac may wait no 
longer ; Balzac before Rodin, and this is the painful reason for these lines. 

An artist or statesman is always the victim of the man who has suc- 
ceeded better than himself, of the thing, the idea or the ambition, half 
seen and not realized. M. Rodin could himself create statues instead of 
the admiring snobbery which has in turn destroyed him — might have 
sung the Marseillaise as did Rude on the Arc du Triomphe, might, like 
Carpeaux, have made La Danse fairly tingling with joyous life, on the 
facade of the opera ; he has not raised himself above sketches ; he has 
not taken his place among the strong, the geniuses, the masters of all 
times ; he is the victim of Rodin, which is, perhaps, a glory — in memo- 
riam. 

Feucien Champsaur. 

Gil Bias, Paris, September 30, 1896. 



